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THE PROFESSION OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
EDITORIAL 


The fact often has been stressed, that we 
have in local administration in America no ca- 
reer of public service as it is known in England 
and on the continent. There, such a career, 
technical, dignified, and responsible, has at- 
tracted to it trained and able men, thereby ben- 
efiting immensely the public service, and offer- 
ing to these men opportunity to assume larger 
responsibilities as they continue to develop 
their capacities and grow in experience. 

In this country, however, for more than a 
century we have considered public office as a 
reward; something to be passed around. The 
tenure of office must be short we felt. The per- 
sonnel must be changed often. The victor must 
have spoils. All this has stifled any attempt 
at technical administration and hampered the 
development of administrative abilities. Lord 
Bryce, Whitlock, Steffins, and others have 
pointed out the debacles in municipal adminis- 
tration resulting from the spoils system which, 
until quite recently, prohibited the develop- 
ment of a profession of public administration. 

This idea of rotation in office and short 
tenure has been completely discredited due to 
the growing technical character of public ad- 
ministration requiring trained administrators. 
Four hundred twelve city managers now ad- 
minister the public service of well over seven 
million urban residents. Responsibilities chal- 
lenge abilities, and certainly no professional 
group counts a larger clientelé per capita, nor 
assumes graver responsibilities than those per- 
sons engaged in the service of the public. 

The technique of public administration is 
unlike that of a private business. Success in 
private enterprise alone, as a background, does 
not assure success here. Proficiency is obtained 
only through those fundamentals that go with 
all technical endeavors: training, adaptability, 
long field practice, and a will to do. 

The results accomplished by the city man- 
agers ably speak for themselves. It cannot be 


claimed that we have lived up to the expecta- 
tions of the early enthusiastic advocates of this 
form of administration but persistent and in- 
telligently directed effort has brought and is 
bringing success in public administration as it 
does in other fields of human activity. 

The compensation of public service is the 
satisfaction of a job well done, but to achieve 
is not enough. The every day administrative 
work is but a part of our responsibilities. Pro- 
fessions grow from within. Their influences can 
expand in the future only by drawing to their 
ranks men of ability and offering to them op- 
portunities commensurate with responsibilities. 
The professional standards also must continu- 
ally be raised. 

Through the International City Managers’ 
Association, the city manager profession is 
making its contribution to the improvement of 
public administration. It maintains representa- 
tion on joint committees for the development of 
measurement standards in government, munic- 
ipal reporting, and uniform crime records; it 
provides a limited consulting service; it has 
done much through its committee on research; 
its annual meetings provide the opportunity 
for discussion and the exchange of data and ex- 
periences; it ascertains and records develop- 
ments in administrative practice; and publishes 
this monthly journal which is devoted to the 
development of the science of public adminis- 
tration. The accomplishments of the Associa- 
tion dictate that it continue in this study and 
research in problems of government and that it 
promote the profession of public administra- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT 
THe INTERNATIONAL City MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 








EDITORIAL 


Solving Administrative Problems 

This issue inaugurates a section which, until 
a better name is suggested, will be known as 
“Solving Administrative Problems.” The items 
included each month may not be entirely new 
but merely a new adaptation of an old method. 
It is hoped that administrators, whether man- 
agers or not, will feel free to send in brief state- 
ments of methods which have served a useful 
purpose. To afford a means of exchange of 
ideas is one of the purposes of this journal. 


Budget Time 

This is the time of year when many city offi- 
cials are attempting to “balance” their budgets 
and in many cities unfortunately more attention 
is being given to this aspect of the problem than 
to the real needs of the various services which 
municipalities are today called upon to render. 
One certain city has threatened to reduce its 
police force by slashing 1,200 patrolmen from 
the payroll in order to bring expenditures with- 
in estimated income. It is gratifying to note 
that such instances are not the rule but rather 
the exception for cities are more and more an- 
ticipating their needs on a long term basis 
rather than on a “hand to mouth” policy. This 
factor alone usually distinguishes a progressive 
city from an unprogressive one. True budget 
making is based on facts rather than guesswork 
and the former cannot be marshalled within the 
two or three weeks usually allotted to this most 
important function with which cities must pe- 
riodically deal. 


The Convention 

In the opinion of many of the older men in 
the profession, the Fort Worth convention 
equalled in every way the high standards which 
the annual meetings of this organization have 
established in the past. The papers and ad- 
dresses were of an unusually high order. We 
feel justified therefore in interrupting our reg- 
ular schedule of articles to make room in this 





COMMENT 


issue for the address of R. W. Rigsby, retiring 
president of the Association, and Stephen B. 
Story’s address before the joint meeting with 
the Fort Worth Rotary Club. The reports of 
officers and committees all pointed to a bright 
and fruitful future for the Association. The an- 
nouncement of the research committee that 
grants in excess of $25,000 annually had been 
made to the Association for research and study 
of municipal problems was of course of excep- 
tional interest. In the selection of Clifford W. 
Ham as president for the coming year the or- 
ganization is assured of a continuation of the 
high quality of leadership which has character- 
ized this office in the past. The Fort Worth 
convention is now a very pleasant memory to 
those who were in attendance and plans are al- 
ready under way to make the 1930 convention 
in San Francisco even better, if that is possible. 
A brief account of the business proceedings of 
the convention appears elsewhere in this issue 
and the papers and discussions will appear in 
the March number of this journal. 


Next Month 

The signed editorial next month will be 
contributed by Richard S. Childs, president of 
the National Municipal League and for years 
an outstanding leader of the organized forces 
interested in the improvement of government. 
The seventh of the special series entitled, ““The 
Social Significance of Local Government,” is 
being prepared by Shelby M. Harrison, vice- 
general director of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. The other articles will include the first of 
two articles on county-manager government, 
by Charles M. Kneier of the University of Ne- 
braska, and the article on the administrative 
reorganization of the Mexican Federal District 
comprising Mexico City and thirteen other mu- 
nicipalities, originally planned for this issue, by 
John B. Blandford, Jr., director of the Cincin- 
nati Bureau of Governmental Research. 
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VI. THE ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT: 


By 


LUTHER GULICK 


Director, National Institute of Public Administration and Bureau of Municipal Research, New York 


Economics deal with the production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption of wealth. For the 
average city man economics is made up of work 
and unemployment; the pay envelope; hous- 
ing, with rent bills or mortgages, taxes and re- 
pairs; and finally the flood of cash and install- 
ment payments to the butcher, the baker, the 
canned goods maker, the doctor, the lawyer, 
and the merchant chief. Economics is work, it 
is earning and spending, and trying to save 
something for the rainy day and for old age. 

Does city government have any signifi- 
cance in this phase of life? Does city govern- 
ment play any part in the production, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of wealth? Though this 
question almost answers itself, it may be well 
to outline here the more important economic 
services of local government in our city life. 


SERVICES OF ECONOMIC SIGNIFICANCE 

The state and national governments in this 
country perform most important economic 
functions. In the modern world it is these 
larger units that determine the general eco- 
nomic system, maintaining either private prop- 
erty and economic individualism at one extreme 


and communism at the other, or any degree of 


socialization within these limits. It is the na- 
tional and state governments also that regulate 
tariffs, tax systems and public utility rates, 
sanction the banking structure and the indus- 
trial system, control directly or indirectly the 
development of natural resources, and deter- 
mine international relations. But in the long 
run, important as these functions of state and 
nation are, probably of greater importance in 
our economic life are the services of the city. 
The services of the city are, moreover, more in- 
timate and more personal. They deal more 
clearly with the individual in his daily life. 
First among the municipal activities in 
point of economic importance is health and san- 
itation. Our present economic system, depend- 
ing upon mass labor and mass living would be 
* This is the sixth of a series of special articles on 


the evolution of municipal government in the United 
States. 


wn 


impossible but for pure water, sewers and waste 
removal, and public health administration. 
Were it not for these, our cities would be deci- 
mated by plagues as cities were all through 
history, almost till modern times. These serv- 
ices are essentially local and municipal. And 
now that we have conquered the plagues, the 
main efforts of public health and sanitation are 
directed toward the rearing of strong children 
and the maintenance of health, especially 
through the working years of life. Local health 
administration and medical science have added 
50 per cent to the average life since 1840. We 
are already comparing the death rates and in- 
fant mortality ratings of different cities and 
will soon be able to compare the sickness rates 
as a means of measuring the efficiency of mu- 
nicipal health services. 

Fire fighting and fire prevention are, from 
the standpoint of history, one of the most im- 
portant economic functions of local govern- 
ment. In public discussion we generally couple 
fire and police together, though the police are 
engaged primarily in the discharge of state 
functions. The service of police locally includes 
the protection of life‘and property, the mainte- 
nance of order, the enforcement of the less tech- 
nical regulatory legislation, and the direction of 
traffic. These functions are of large economic 
importance. 

The local courts of justice, particularly 
those dealing with civil law, play an important 
part also in the maintenance of that economic 
system established by law and precedent. 

Education has its economic significance, 
and because of its decentralized administration 
may be listed as a municipal function. Trade 
and vocational schools especially emphasize 
the power of education to enhance the economic 
welfare of mankind. At a recent public hearing 
in Rochester, representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce blamed the schools for the over 
supply of young unskilled laborers at a time 
when there was a dearth of skilled workers. 
This shows what employers and employment 
managers think of the economic significance of 
trade education. 
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Municipal governments, much more than 
state and national governments, are engaged in 
the management of public enterprises. These 
include water, gas, and electric plants, street 
railways, buses, ferries, theaters, markets, and 
terminals. These are still experiments. We do 
not yet admit that such enterprises fall inher- 
ently within the governmental pale. But from 
the standpoint of economics, it is of immense 
significance to watch these experiments in 
which the controlling motive is social, and the 
chief object sought is service, in place of profit, 
which must be the objective of privately con- 
trolled business. 

From the standpoint of economics, there is 
in all government service one extremely signifi- 
cant fact. The primary services of government 
are free. They are distributed to the poor and 
the rich alike, in fact the poor frequently benefit 
by these services far more than do the wealthy. 
This is true of education, health administra- 
tion, police and fire protection, the regulation 
of labor conditions, business and prices, and all 
charities and welfare administration. These 
services form a very large part of the well being, 
not only of the “submerged tenth,” but of the 
lower third of our population, if we are to put 
any credence in the economic studies of income 
groups made by the Massachusetts and New 
York pension commissions. These services are 
part of the income of the recipients, though 
they are, of course, received in kind and not in 
money. It is these services, perhaps more than 
any other single thing, which have made possi- 
ble the improving standard of living for the 
great masses of city dwellers. The fact that the 
cost of the primary government services is met 
from general taxes, which probably fall more 
heavily upon the more fortunately situated 
economic groups, indicates that all free govern- 
ment services are in a measure a redistribution 
of wealth. The control of these services, large- 
ly through the agency of local government, is a 
matter of the deepest economic significance. 

The provision of streets and transportation 
and the regulation of traffic are services of eco- 
nomic importance. These facilities govern the 
flow of population, the value of land, and large- 
ly affect the cost of living in the city. In the re- 
cent election in New York City, Harold G. 
Aron, a well known financier, stated that traffic 
delays in New York were a large and direct bur- 
den adding to the cost of living. 
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The street and transportation problem is 
only a part of city planning and zoning. In this 
field of municipal activity we approach again 
the broad background of economic life. It may 
well be that the physical arrangement and de- 
velopment-control of a city through local plan- 
ning and zoning will have more importance in 
the economic welfare of the individual than the 
services of the state and nation. A city is pri- 
marily a tool for work. Though far more com- 
plicated than any machine, the arrangement of 
the city is just as important for efficient pro- 
duction as is the design of any productive mech- 
anism. We are only just beginning to master 
the principles of city planning; they are bas- 
ically economic, and they are primarily subject 
to local control. 

Throughout Europe, housing for the work- 
ers is a municipal function of the very greatest 
importance. Thus far American cities have 
been content to regulate housing through zon- 
ing and building codes, though a few cities have 
extended tax exemption to the cheaper homes 
and fewer still have talked of municipal hous- 
ing. Housing consumes a quarter of the work- 
ing man’s income. Any consideration of hous- 
ing, therefore, is of deep significance. 


THE City GOVERNMENT AS SPENDER 
AND TAXER 

Municipal government is not only a pro- 
ducer of services, it is also a consumer, a 
spender. And to be a spender, it must be a 
taxer, because the services of the city are not 
sold, but given away to the inhabitants. 

As a large spender, frequently the largest 
single spender in the community, the city gov- 
ernment occupies a place of economic impor- 
tance. As an employer, the city government 
has an influence upon pay rates and upon work- 
ing conditions in the city. Especially where 
there is an intelligent employment policy, the 
city tends to elevate economic and working 
standards. In almost every case the city sets a 
high standard of regularity of employment, of 
vacations with pay, and of retirement on pen- 
sion for superannuated employees. The pur- 
chasing procedure of the city, its banking hab- 
its, and its program of construction and build- 
ing are of great influence in the business life of 
the community. Attention to this has been di- 
rected nationally in recent weeks by President 
Hoover who has called on the cities to expand 
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1930 | PROBLEMS 
their building programs so as to prevent unem- 
ployment, the decrease in buying power, and 
the further slowing down of industry. 

From the standpoint of direct taxes, the 
city is far more important to the average city 
dweller than any other unit of government. If 
he is a house owner or a business man, he knows 
at first hand what a large share of his earnings 
or profits must be shared with the city. Though 
this may be money well spent, none will deny 
that it is a factor of financial importance to the 
individual. In the levy of taxes, the fixing of 
licenses and assessments and the determination 
of special assessment policies, the city govern- 
ment is dealing directly with wealth and its dis- 
tribution and can influence production pro- 
foundly. 


GRAFT AND City GOVERNMENT 

Corruption in the management of city af- 
fairs is of two kinds: first there is the common 
or garden variety of graft which has to do with 
the city as a spender. This deals with jobs and 
contracts. The effect of corruption in the spend- 
ing of the city’s money is primarily to increase 
costs. The second type of graft is far more per- 
nicious. It is a tribute derived from the un- 
enforcement or partial enforcement, or selfish 
direction of the regulatory and productive 
services of the city. While this is not the place 
to elaborate this analysis, it may be said that 
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this second type of corruption is far more dan- 
gerous to the inhabitants of a city and far more 
lucrative both to the spoilsman and to the out- 
side instigator and promoter. In dealing with 
the management of cities no economist can 
overlook the extent to which both types of graft 
now serve as the basis of party resources. 


THE FUTURE 

The American city is growing in economic 
importance, and it is not purely a matter of in- 
creasing size. Home rule and the progressive 
urbanization of our population are in a meas- 
ure responsible. The development of the tech- 
nique of city administration, increased efficien- 
cy, and a changing social conscience are playing 
their part. But whatever the causes, the time 
has come for city managers, mayors, and others 
to study and appreciate the extent to which the 
city government and its program are woven 
into the economic life of the community. Pub- 
lic officials are responsible more than is gener- 
ally assumed for the present and future well 
being of the city populations. And the citizens 
should see more clearly the cost of negligent 
planning and inefficient or corrupt administra- 
tion to them and to their children. There is no 
finer economic estate which the officials and 
citizens of a municipality can hand on to their 
children than the tradition of good government, 
sound public finances, and a living city plan. 


PROBLEMS MET IN CITY MANAGEMENT: 


By R. W. RIGSBY 
City Manager, Charlotte, North Carolina 


During past years it has been my privilege 
to present papers before conventions of this as- 
sociation on various subjects which touched 
upon the fundamentals of city management. 
These subjects had such titles as “Selling City 
Government to the Citizens,” “Humanizing 
City Government,’ and “Technique of City 
Management.” I wish now to review a few 
problems met in city management which I am 
sure will strike a responsive chord in your ex- 
periences and I hope will be interesting to our 
hosts. 

We want you all to know that the profes- 

‘ Address delivered before the annual convention 
of the International City Managers’ Association and 
the City Manager League of Dallas at a meeting in 
Dallas, Texas, November 21, 1929 


sion of city manager has this year reached its 
twenty-first birthday. Like most all similar 
professions its growth was quite slow at first 
but gradually gaining momentum and prestige 
we are now in a position to speak with some 
feeling of authority and some confidence in our 
experience. When one looks back over the years 
of unfoldment of this new concept of municipal 
government and meets the exponents of this 
concept one should feel a surge of pride in being 
a part of it. 

But we were to talk about problems. What 
about them? Well I have picked out nine 
choice problems which every city manager has 
encountered in some phase or other and I am 
going to discuss each briefly. 








CAMPAIGN PROMISES 


The first one is the problem of living down 
as rapidly as possible the campaign promises 
made, of course, by others than city managers. 
These promises made under heat of argument 
should in some instances be given the same 
credence as the things a man may promise after 
eleven o’clock at night. His enthusiasm may 
have entirely overcome his good judgment. 
Listen to some of these thorns in the flesh. “The 
city manager will lower the tax rate.” I wonder 
how many managers have been confronted with 
this promise. Maybe the worst thing that could 
happen to any given city would be to lower the 
tax rate. It might result as did the operation 
which was reported successful but the patient 
died. In fact it has been my observation that 
people are more interested in dependable city 
service at a reasonable tax rate than they are in 
a low tax rate as such. If you believe citizens 
are so set upon a low tax rate just start cutting 
off city services and see how quickly you start 
a riot. 

City managers have been quick to learn 
that the lowering or holding in check of a tax 
rate must be incidental to the application of 
business principles to adequate city service and 
not for the purpose of perpetuating the gov- 
ernment. 

Here’s another one: “The city manager 
will discharge all unnecessary employees.” This 
statement is correct taken from the context but 
when left to the interpretation of various citi- 
zens there would be few employees who did not 
come under the head of “unnecessary.” 

How about this one? “The city manager 
will have the government reorganized in a 
couple of months.” We all know that city man- 
agers are resourceful but they are not miracle 
men. The very conditions confronting city 
managers in reorganization work makes this 
even slower than in ordinary business and the 
manager does well to take his time regardless 
of others’ impatience. 


PUBLICITY 

A second problem is that of publicity, and 
that means the press. It has always been my 
contention that a manager should approach his 
job with just as little notoriety as possible. He 
has no authority as to the policy of newspapers 
in their efforts to give the news. He should, 
however, guard against giving news that con- 
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tinually presents to the public anticipated 
events and proposals that may easily change or 
be abandoned. The press should be taken into 
one’s confidence and asked to avoid as much as 
possible the use of the manager’s name or title 
as this tends to focus the attention of the citi- 
zens upon a person rather than upon the prin- 
ciples of government. It is time for us to learn 
that the less community thought is directed at 
us as persons the freer we are to perform our 
labors. Certainly this world has reached the 
place of enlightenment that we can think of our 
governments in terms of institutions and not in 
terms of personalities. We will then find that 
our responsible government executives will live 
longer and our institutions will be better pre- 
served. 

And again I say keep out of the news ex- 
cept to give constructive statements on admin- 
istrative matters when thought advisable and 
avoid newspaper controversies. Furthermore, 
sidestep as far as possible any invitation to be 
publicity informant as to the council’s attitude 
on any and every public question. 


MANAGER AND COUNCIL 

The third problem which comes in se- 
quence is the formulation of an attitude of mu- 
tual respect and understanding upon the part 
of the manager and the council relative to their 
respective duties and responsibilities. Most 
fortunate is the manager who finds a council 
whose members are thoroughly sold on busi- 
ness in government and are alert enough to pre- 
serve the line of demarkation between legisla- 
tive duty and administrative responsibility. 

It is my good fortune to have such a coun- 
cil as this where I am now located. But we all 
have come into contact with councils where 
either a minority or a majority considered the 
manager a glorified city clerk or ambitious city 
engineer and I want to say right here that where 
this condition of thought exists the most care- 
ful diplomacy must be used. However this may 
be, there has been just one effective answer in 
my experience to those who would overstep the 
authority which must be granted a manager if 
he is to achieve success and that answer is: 
“The position is worthless without its ethics 
therefore I am perfectly willing to sacrifice the 
position rather than defile the principles back 
of it.”’ Let me assure you that with this attitude 
you will win or else my experience of eleven 
years is entirely misleading. 
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THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM 

The fourth problem which naturally pre- 
sents itself is the contact with the personnel. It 
does not make so much difference what the em- 
ployees of a city have heard about you, and you 
can make up your mind that they have heard 
plenty, their final attitude is going to result 
from your conduct. Are you going to be honest 
to goodness human in your contacts or are you 
going to pose? Are you going to be bristling 
with authority or tempered with interest and 
kindness? Are you going to look for trouble to 
criticize or merit to praise? Are you in a mental 
ferment as to your importance or do you feel 
a genuine humility and dependence upon co- 
operation? Do you feel like a driver or a lead- 
er? Do you feel aggressive in attitude or mild 
and personable? Are you a credit taker or a 
credit giver? Do you really know what you try 
to make others think you know or are you bluf- 
fing? Have you a keen sense of appreciation or 
are you selfish? 

These are just a few questions you might 
ask yourself and the correct answers are ob- 
vious. If you heed them your personnel prob- 
lem is made much easier. 


CONTACT WITH THE PUBLIC 

The fifth problem is your contact with the 
public. Just realize that you are expected to doa 
lot of things that never before have been accom- 
plished. So I would say, especially when start- 
ing in a new location, keep yourself available 
to meet all citizens and to hear the complaints 
of those who have in many instances been car- 
rying the same complaints to past administra- 
tions. Let your attitude be one of genuine in- 
terest and helpfulness. Take time to give a 
courteous and careful explanation to each citi- 
zen who presents a problem. When you feel ir- 
ritable get out of the office. You can do more 
harm to yourself and the government in one 
afternoon of snappy answers than by a week’s 
constructive labor. 

Be agreeable. Don’t argue. Rather agree 
with the other fellow where it doesn’t make any 
difference. There is a lot of useless talk in the 
world and someone is always upset because he 
wishes he had not said so and so. You seldom 
hear of a silent man being embarrassed by hav- 
ing to make an apology for an unwise remark or 
by being misquoted in the papers. 

Be friendly but not extravagantly so. Do 
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not seek social prestige for what it can give you. 
Let your social place be the natural result of 
your personal inclinations and only incidental 
to your main purpose in the community. 

Always try to harmonize with the best in- 
terests of a community and avoid a radical atti- 
tude that may bring you before the public in 
an embarrassing light. 

Just remember that enemies of govern- 
ments or institutions find that the ears of the 
people are more easily reached by personal at- 
tacks and the most subtle attacks against our 
finest institutions are made against the expo- 
nents of such institutions. If some politician 
wants to undermine the council-manager gov- 
ernment in his city what an appealing weapon 
he has if he can show some questionable traits 
of character in its chief executive or get such 
executive into an unfortunate argument. 


REORGANIZING DEPARTMENTS 


The sixth problem concerns reorganization 
and here the manager must employ not only 
diplomacy but technique as well. Everyone 
who has had anything to do with government 
knows that he cannot always do the things we 
would. What might be correct technically 
might be wrong practically. My first sugges- 
tion would be: “Don’t permit anyone to rush 
this work.” Let it be in the form of an unfold- 
ment—a sort of revelation. Let the needs of 
the community be analyzed, classified, and ade- 
quately satisfied but in forming an organization 
to perform these services do not permit your- 
self to be led blindly by the organization in 
some other city or by some so-called standard 
organization chart. 

Use individuality and genius in the solu- 
tion of this problem. Take the various capa- 
bilities and characteristics of the department 
heads and division heads into consideration and 
build for yourself an organization that will pro- 
duce public service not only with efficiency but 
with a heart. You know what I mean. There’s 
a lot of difference between the giving of service 
with a sort of reluctance and the giving of serv- 
ice with an appreciation of its spirit. 


Tue City MANAGER’S TECHNIQUE 


The seventh problem concerns the tech- 
nique of the manager’s office. What a problem 
is this? How many managers would like to 
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have a dependable appraisal made of his du- 
ties? At the end of the day he may still have 
enough mental energy left to analyze his prob- 
lem and he may not. But it must be analyzed 
or he will be wasting his energies. How many 
things each day are you doing that could just 
as well be taken care of by a department or di- 
vision head? Are you really conserving your 
energies to attack the larger problems of 
city operation and development? Or is your 
strength being sapped, and your nerves racked 
by a continual barrage of petty complaints 
while you are trying to solve some constructive 
problem? 

May I suggest that after your organiza- 
tion has progressed sufficiently that you grad- 
ually protect yourself from every problem that 
can be solved or decided upon within the de- 
partments. And how is this to be accomplished ? 
First by drafting the various ordinances that 
cover every phase of municipal operation and 
regulation, assigning to department and divi- 
sion heads specific duties and responsibilities; 
second, by inspiring these department and di- 
vision heads with a confidence in their ability to 
assume and discharge this responsibility ; third, 
by letting the public know that the government 
is not run on the complaint system, is not mak- 
ing patronage out of unwarranted exceptions to 
the established laws of the community, and is 
not concerned with any form of special privi- 
lege; and fourth, by letting the government 
stand or fall upon its principles thus relieving 
the manager of always being in the attitude of 
justifying the purposes of an administration. 
This relieves the manager of one of the most 
trying ordeals, namely seeking to personally 
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justify a quite obvious procedure to some indi- 
vidual who craves recognition and attention. 


CoMMUNITY LEADERSHIP 

The eighth problem is that of guiding the 
progress of a community by suggesting laws 
and ordinances and methods of procedure with- 
out assuming community leadership. There is 
a line of demarkation here which it is well to 
observe. It has been more or less a cardinal 
principal that a manager should be an adminis- 
trator and not a community leader. He would 
be in a rather difficult position to assume the 
duties of community leader when as a general 
rule he is a stranger and to assume such leader- 
ship certainly involves an acquaintance with 
the customs and traditions of a community. 

So we come right back to the old idea that 
a city manager is a professional man who by 
reason of his training and experience furnishes 
the method and convenience for planning and 
carrying out the best in municipal government 
and city growth. 


CONSERVING ENERGY 

As the ninth and last problem we have the 
attitude and conservation of the manager’s en- 
ergy to consider. The city manager should get 
away from his work often enough to acquire 
vision and perspective. He should never permit 
himself to be imposed upon by unthinking per- 
sons. He should assume an attitude of genial- 
ity and interest in public affairs. He should not 
assume personal responsibility for every public 
matter nor feel hurt because of criticism. And 
by all means he should not take himself too 
seriously. 
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MINDING YOUR BUSINESS: 


By STEPHEN B. STORY 
City Manager, Rochester, New York 


“For every eight persons who vote in this country there is one person in governmental 


service of some form or other.’ 


Mr. Story points out that what this ninth man does ts 


the citizens’ business but that their efforts at minding this business have been a woeful 


failure. 


When anybody says to you, “mind your 
business” your first feeling is one of resent- 
ment, the second feeling may be one of guilt 
because if you have been sticking your nose 
into somebody else’s business and have been 
caught at it you deserve the tart and somewhat 
brusque reminder to attend to your own af- 
fairs and not to intrude into the business of 
others. The guilty feeling comes from knowing 
that the other fellow is right and you are wrong 
The resentment comes from the use of the terse 
phrase “mind your business.” 

I don’t expect to arouse your resentment 
in any way because if there is anything bitter 
in the pill I want to give to you I hope to have 
it sufficiently well sugar-coated so that you 
won't know when it is going down. I do hope, 
however, to arouse your feeling of guilt—not at 
all on any basis of butting into some one else’s 
business—but solely upon the basis of your fail- 
ure to mind your own business. Now I can hear 
some of you saying to yourselves, “I do mind 
my own business and it’s going along and pay- 
ing quite well, why do I need anyone to tell me 
to attend to it?” 

Well, I'll bet a cookie that there are very, 
very few persons in this room who mind the 
business in which they have the greatest inter- 
est, and the business of which I speak is the 
great business of government of which you are 
the proprietors, the stockholders, and the 
owners. 

Let us take a moment to examine into the 
size of this governmental business. The money 
paid for conducting the governments of vil- 
lages, cities, counties, states, and the national 
government has been conservatively estimated 
at twelve billion dollars per annum. Some stat- 
istician has figured out that for every eight per- 
sons who vote in this country there is one per- 


* Address delivered before the annual convention 
of the International City 
the Fort Worth Rotary 
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son in governmental service of one form or 
other. In other words, every eight votes are re- 
quired to contribute in one form or other to 
the maintenance of the ninth person in govern- 
mental service. 

Possibly this ratio of one to eight looks 
high and there is a natural feeling on the part 
of the eight that number nine is a sort of para- 
site. There was a time when I felt that way 
about it myself but an increasing familiarity 
with governmental employees and their work 
has swung me away from that point of view 
and I am now figuring that in no other way can 
the eight persons buy the things they want from 
the government without hiring number nine to 
do it for them. And having hired number nine 
to work for his eight neighbors, the eight, to- 
gether perhaps with number nine, become the 
proprietors of the governmental business. It is 
their business, and for the sake of getting bet- 
ter results, other groups of eight with their 
number nines band together and get into busi- 
ness on a large scale. The business becomes de- 
partmentalized and one number nine does one 
thing like collecting garbage for a group of 
number eights while another number nine puts 
out fires for the same flock of number eights and 
so on. The complexity grows and the touch of 
intimacy and familiarity grows dimmer and 
dimmer with the growth of complexity. The 
eights and number nines lose their identity and 
merge into larger groups. (1 do not want you 
to feel for a moment that they ever did exist as 
groups.) With the growth in size and complex- 
ity we cease to mind our business and it runs 
along without our help and without our direct 
interest. 


WHAT THE NINTH MAN Does 
While we are talking about our business 
and before we leave our number nines, let us 
look into what number nine does for us. He 
fights our battles for us, he delivers our mail, 
he tries to prevent us from spending eight or 
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nine dollars for three and one-half dollar 
scotch, he lights up our harbors and puts out 
our forest fires, he finds out the best methods of 
raising dairy cattle and he regulates railroad 
fares, he takes care of our insane and he arrests 
the marauder who is trying to steal the cloi- 
sonne vase off the grand piano. He cleans the 
refuse off our streets and he counts the seals for 
us on the Pribiloff Islands, he sees that the gas 
station on the corner gives us a full five gallons 
when we drive up in the flivver and he tells the 
farmer that unless he washes the teats of that 
Jersey cow he can’t sell us milk, he ascertains 
for us the greatest depth of the Pacific Ocean 
and he empties cans of brook trout in mountain 
streams so that we can tease them with a brown 
hackle fly each May when the season opens, he 
tells us when it is going to rain and he keeps the 
furniture dealer from selling us a birch radio 
cabinet under the label of walnut, he feeds, 
clothes and provides warmth for our unfortu- 
nate neighbors and he cuts the grass in the 
parks where we like to play, he puts up red and 
green lights and paints white lines on streets so 
that we don’t run into each other with our au- 
tomobiles, he builds our streets and he educates 
our children, he sees that we have reasonably 
clean movies, he quarantines us against Jap- 
anese beetles, he vaccinates us against smallpox 
and fills the cavities in our children’s teeth, he 
dynamites icebergs in our steamer lanes, he dis- 
tributes standardized plumbing codes for small 
homes, he prints the nautical almanac, he pre- 
vents WLS from jumping WEAF’s wave 
length, sees that the gas company gives us the 
required BTUs in the burners of our kitchen 
range, and he sees that we have a supply of 
water fit to bathe in and occasionally to drink. 
Number nine cares for our children before they 
are born and gives our survivors a certificate to 
prove that we are dead. He sees that we are 
convicted by twelve good men and true and he 
tries to take the bugs out of our sewage before 
it gets into the river. But hold on—we could 
talk all afternoon about number nine’s versa- 
tility and the things he does for us. 


LACK OF INTEREST 
But what do we do for him? Very little 
beyond grumble at the bills he renders us and 
to cry out against him for outrageous taxes and 
to glare at him as an extortionist because he ex- 
acts a share of our hard earned incomes. He 
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and what he does is our business and our ef- 
forts to mind our business to date have been a 
woeful failure. 

Who is to blame if number nine has been 
careless or wasteful, if he has fallen into a rut, 
if he has grown lazy and has developed an incli- 
nation to lie down on the job, if he has listened 
to the eager whisperings of groups of politi- 
cians who want him to work with and for them 
instead of for us? Who is to blame if they have 
paid him better, if they have offered more at- 
tractive inducements than we have, if they have 
arranged to have him look the other way while 
they helped themselves to contracts, to jobs, to 
patronage or even to money out of the city’s 
till? Who is to blame if, when they have not 
succeeded in getting our number nine to do 
this, have thrown him out of the job and put 
their number nine in his place—a number nine 
who is of their own sort and who without con- 
science will aid them to get what they are lying 
in wait for. The answer to this rhetorical ques- 
tion is completely summed up when we shout, 
“We are!” And we've aided and abetted in 
bringing this condition about by our failure to 
mind, or to attend to, our own business. 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 

You city managers particularly know the 
truth of the condition of which I speak. The 
greatest problem which faces council-manager 
government, in fact any government whether 
that of city, county, state, or nation, is that of 
informing the electorate. Of what avail is it to 
take a city out of red ink on its balance sheet, 
to reduce its death rate or to make a city plan 
which will save millions to future generations 
if the people who pay for it don’t know any- 
thing about it or are not aroused to an interest 
in it? The efficient administrator has the satis- 
faction of knowing in his own heart that he is 
the benefactor of the community and that his 
efforts will redound to the public good, but if 
some political demagogue with a few catch 
phrases and a handful of oily promises can 
catch the public fancy and turn public senti- 
ment against the real administrator the chances 
to continue the work of giving improved gov- 
ernment and improved service will disappear 
at the next election. The only safeguard against 
this is in making people mind their own busi- 
ness. 


You city managers have a solemn obliga- 
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tion to your cities to arouse interest in what 
the government is doing. The obligation is not 
for your own personal salvation but for the 
best interests of the community. You should 
use every legitimate means to tell your people 
about their business. The newspapers, the ra- 
dio, the movie, the direct speech, the printed 
leaflet, the personal letter should be employed 
in a never ceasing effort to “tell the world.” 
Certainly, it is true that you'll be accused of 
blowing your own horn, but those who accuse 
you most persistently will be those who can 
benefit most by the ignorance of the electorate. 
You councilmen also have an obligation to 
keep your constituents alive to what the city 
government is doing—I don’t care whether you 
like your city manager or not—if you like him 
and think he is doing a good job you want the 
people to know about it so that they can appre- 
ciate your good judgment and will be happy to 
send you back for another term when the next 
general municipal election takes place. If you 
don’t like your city manager and if what he is 
doing is not, in your judgment, for the best in- 
terest of your city, you want to let the people 
know in no uncertain terms what is going on so 
that when you cast your vote to help the man- 
ager buy a one way ticket out of town you can 
deserve the people’s praise for a job well done. 
If you kick your city manager out without the 
people knowing all about it you are in hot wa- 
ter, and if you kick him out with their knowing 
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CLARENCE 

Clarence Arrasmith has been city manager 

of Fillmore, California, for more than a decade. 

He was born fifty-six years ago in Newport, In- 

diana, and attended the public schools there. 

Later he studied in the Terre Haute Commer- 
cial College. 

Mr. Arrasmith’s first public work was not 

ina governmental capacity. From 1898 to 1902 

he was the owner of two Indiana newspapers. 

He left the publishing business to become a 

railroad accountant in Danville, Illinois, where 

he remained until 1909. Following his work 

with the railroad, Mr. Arrasmith practiced gen- 


* Eprtor’s Note: Each month under this heading 
appear short biographical sketches of two members of 
the Association who have served as city managers ten 


years or more. The following have already appeared: 
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all about it and they aren’t with you you are 
in still hotter water. But the fact that you dare 
to expose yourselves to the contamination of 
this conference of city managers makes me 
class you with those who favor the retention of 
their managers so I know that you have nothing 
to hide or of which to be ashamed. Of all the 
persons best equipped to know what the gov- 
ernment is doing and who can with the best 
grace carry the information to the people, the 
councilmen stand at the very top of the list. 


Tue Citizens’ Part 

And you who are not city managers, but 
who are the proprietors of this governmental 
business, you too have a solemn obligation to 
check up on your governmental servants, your 
number nines, your councilmen, your city man- 
agers, ascertain what the government is doing 
and how it is doing it, see that it does not spend 
beyond its ability to finance and don’t ask it to 
add new or to extend old services without ex- 
pecting to pay for it. Protect and encourage the 
efforts of conscientious hard-working and hon- 
est officials. Take your neighbors to the council 
meetings, attend public hearings which affect 
you, read your municipal reports, criticize, if 
necessary, but do it constructively and, above 
all, vote in the primaries and elections. Mind 
your business and you will derive increased sat- 
isfaction as well as a good dividend in improved 
municipal service. 
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ARRASMITH 


eral accountancy with several firms. In 1914 
he was elected city clerk of Fillmore, Califor- 
nia. Fillmore adopted a council-manager char- 
ter in 1918, and Mr. Arrasmith was chosen as 
the first city manager. 

Public affairs had been one of Mr. Arra- 
smith’s active interests long before he entered 
municipal work. He is a member of the Lions’ 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce, and several 
fraternal societies. The Southern California 
City Managers’ Association and the California 
State Association of City Managers, as well as 
the International City Managers’ Association 


O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, H. G. Otis, O. J. S. Elling- 
son, C. M. Osborn, Isaac R. Ellison, Bert C. Wells, 
H. L. Woolhiser, W. E. Baumgardner, H. J. Graeser, 
W. P. Hunter, and Henry Traxler. 
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CLARENCE ARRASMITH 


LEVIN JAMES 


Levin James Houston, Jr., city manager of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, was born at Stock- 
ton, Maryland, in October, 1881. After the 
usual public school training he attended the 
University of Maryland, graduating with the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Mr. Houston then 
went to Cornell University to study engineer- 
ing, and in 1901, at the age of 20, he received 
the C.E. degree. 

Mr. Houston’s first position, after leaving 
Cornell, was with the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way as transitman on the location and construc- 
tion of new lines. Within a very short time he 
was advanced to that of chief of party on loca- 
tion and construction and assistant engineer 
assigned to special work on the study of mo- 
mentum grades, in which connection he assisted 
in making a number of dynamometer tests be- 
tween Winnipeg and Lake Superior. He later 
wrote an article on this subject of dynamometer 
tests for the transactions of civil engineers at 
Cornell University, and this article has since 
been used for classroom work at the University. 

After a year as resident engineer in charge 
of maintenance of right of way between Lake 
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claim him as a member. Mr. Arrasmith attend- 
ed the Montreal convention of the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association in 1924. 

Mr. Arrasmith writes that under the old 
form of government in Fillmore prior to 1918 
everybody's business became nobody’s busi- 
ness, with the result that many things were left 
undone. Therefore when “the opportunity to 
do some needed things for the city” presented 
itself, he accepted it and became the first city 
manager of Fillmore. 

His long service as a city manager Mr. Ar- 
rasmith attributes to “a life-long interest in 
civic affairs; hard work on the job; and more 
than all else to councilmen who have the best 
interests of the city at heart and who have been 
willing to back up their manager in his efforts 
to handle municipal affairs efficiently.” 

Mr. Arrasmith observes that “there is no 
reason to doubt the future growth of the coun- 
cil-manager plan. Perfection will not be at- 
tained in this any more than in any other pro- 
fession, but council-manager government should 
meet with success wherever it is free from polit- 
ical influence,” he writes. 


HOUSTON, JR. 


Superior and Winnipeg, he was transferred to 
Regina, Canada, in charge of the construction 
of a new branch line. In December, 1903, while 
located at Regina, he accepted a position as di- 
vision engineer of maintenance of way with the 
Kentucky division of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad Company, with headquarters at Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 

In 1905, he left railroad work to enter the 
municipal field, his first position being that of 
assistant engineer for the Baltimore Sewerage 
Commission where he remained until 1911, at 
which time he was appointed assistant city en- 
gineer of Baltimore, and assistant chief en- 
gineer of the Paving Commission, which was 
then being organized. 

In 1913, Mr. Houston resigned these posi- 
tions to enter private practice as a consulting 
engineer. In 1917, he became assistant engineer 
for the Potomac Shipbuilding Company in the 
construction of wooden ships for the govern- 
ment. In October, 1918, Mr. Houston left the 
shipbuilding company to take his present posi- 
tion as city manager at Fredericksburg. 

It is evident that engineering work has 
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been Mr. Houston’s chief interest for he has car- 
ried on some private engineering work while 
holding his position as city manager. He is a 
past president of the League of Virginia Mu- 
nicipalities. 

With regard to his long stay in Fredericks- 
burg he writes, “I am evidently satisfactory to 
our people and we, my family and I, in turn 
find it a very pleasant place in which to live and 
work. While I have had several offers to go 
elsewhere, at larger salaries than I am receiving 
here, I have preferred to continue in Fred- 
ericksburg.” 

As to the profession, “after more than 
eleven years of close contact with problems of 
municipal management I am more convinced 
than ever that it is a profession having a very 
decided mission and that as the results of con- 
ducting public business in a business-like man- 
ner become better understood by the citizens 
the profession’s sphere of usefulness will in- 
crease much more rapidly than it has hereto- 
fore. Fredericksburg has had a city manager 
since July, 1912, and the people of Fredericks- 
burg today feel that this manner of conducting 
their public business has been a benefit to the 
city, and under no condition would they be 
willing to return to the old method. Testimo- 
nials of this kind are rapidly breaking down the 
old political régimes. I feel that the future of 
the profession is most bright and that in a com- 
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paratively short time the profession of city 
managership will be a blessing to every city 








L. J 


HOUSTON, Jr. 


whose business affairs are not now conducted in 
a business-like manner, as well as those cities 
now enjoying this benefit.”’ 


SOLVING ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


This section, devoted to the methods of dealing with administrative prob- 
lems, will appear each month provided material is at hand. Contributions 
are invited and discussions of the methods presented will be welcomed. 


HANDLING 


When the council-manager government 
went into effect in Cincinnati in 1926, the re- 
paving of streets was given immediate atten- 
tion. A thorough survey disclosed 2,500 serv- 
ice cuts that had not been filled and repaved. 
At the end of the first year of the new adminis- 
tration 8.700 permits for street openings had 
been issued and all except 470 had been re- 
stored permanently together with the 2,500 
service cuts unrestored at the beginning of the 
year. 

Utility corporations, plumbers, and others 
are now permitted to excavate in a paved street 
only under the following procedure. The appli- 
cant applies to a permit clerk, stating the pur- 


CORPORATION AND 


SERVICE CUTS IN STREETS 
pose and the estimated area of the cut. The 
cost of restoration is then computed and a de- 
posit made by the applicant. After the high- 
way department restores the cut a reference to 
the cost record determines the process of liqui- 
dation with the person making the cut. Some of 
the utility corporations maintain a running ac- 
count with the city for this purpose. Separate 
contracts are made for the purpose of restoring 
longitudinal cuts made on account of sewer and 
water installations. 

The economy of this new system suggested 
a new method of installing water branch serv- 
ices for which purpose a blanket contract was 
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made with private contractors for a two-year 
period. The contractor now does the excava- 
tion, tapping, laying of pipe, installation of 
curb cock and box, backfilling and restoring of 
pavement within a period of two days. Prior to 
the adoption of this method water service cuts 
were made by individuals and often left unre- 
stored for a period of from six months to a year. 
The city now has adequate control over street 
openings and the restoration work is done 
promptly and at less cost than formerly. The 
contract calls for the installation of water serv- 
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ice lines from the water main to the property 
line, and the maintenance of the service and of 
the replaced pavement for one year. Every 
service ordered by the water department must 
be completely installed by the contractor within 
ten days. 

The council has passed an ordinance cover- 
ing the entire subject of streets restoration and 
specific rules setting forth the methods of res- 
toration have been adopted.—Edward P. Durr, 
executive assistant to city manager in public 
works division, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAFETY INSPECTION IN ROCHESTER 


A steeple jack was appointed to the newly 
created position of safety inspector in the bu- 
reau of buildings. During the first year he made 
6,121 inspections and discovered 1,107 unsafe 
signs erected without permits, 791 unsafe stacks 











Tue ENtTrre Front oF Tos ButtpiInc Micut HAVE 
CRUMBLED Any TIME 


and chimneys, 521 fire escape violations, 191 
instances of loose stones and bricks in building 
walls and cornices, nineteen rotten flag poles, 


twenty-eight water tanks over buildings in dan- 
gerous condition, twelve local theaters with 
unsafe conditions, thirty-two’ churches which 
had unsafe cornices and wall conditions and 
four church steeples which had to be removed. 

















Two STRANDS oF Wrre WerRE ALL THAT PREVENTED 
Tuts CORNICE FROM FALLING INTO 
THE STREET 


He discovered fire escapes rusted out and 
tied up so that they would not work, smoke 
stacks held up by one lag screw, signs held in 
place with hay wire, and all kinds of loose 
stones and bricks on the fronts of buildings. He 
discovered that the entire front of one building 
that was about ready to crumble into the street, 
was held in place by a few strands of wire. An- 
other building in the downtown district had a 
wooden smoke stack which was actually in 
service.—Stephen B. Story, city manager, 
Rochester, New York. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS! 


Urban Democracy. By Cuester C. Maxey. Bos- 

ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929. Pp. 408. 

This is a text intended for use in a general 
survey course in municipal government. It treats 
the subject extensively, not dealing with any one 
phase intensively. Administration as well as gov- 
ernment is included. Throughout the book com- 
parison is made of American and European systems 
of government, and one short chapter describes 
European city government separately. An unusual 
feature is the chapter on municipal institutions in 
Latin America. At the end of each chapter a brief 
list of selected references is given, only recent 
books being included, and such as are likely to be 
available in any college library. In addition, a 
few excellent thought-provoking questions and 
problems accompany each chapter, many of them 
designed to make the student think in terms of his 
own city government and all of them conducive to 
a better understanding of the text and its applica- 
tion to actual government. 

In keeping with its title, the book treats mu- 
nicipal government as a problem of democracy 
throughout. Especially the first five of the twenty- 
five chapters deal with philosophical and socio- 
logical aspects of city government. The titles 
suggest their content: “What is a City?”, “The 
City as a Factor in Civilization,” “The Urbaniza- 
tion of the Modern World,” “Some Social and Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Urbanization,” and “Some Po- 
litical Aspects of Urbanization.” 

Brief attention is given to the council-manager 
plan of government, particularly to the results in 
Cleveland. Professor Maxey was a resident of 
Cleveland when the plan was adopted and for 
eighteen months thereafter, and still later was a 
visitor in the city, so that his observations are first- 
hand. He takes an impartial viewpoint as to the 
failure or success of the plan in Cleveland. In gen- 
eral, he subscribes to the now usual opinion that 
the manager form of government (or any form of 
government, for that matter) is not a cure-all for 
the ills of the city, but that the men who administer 
the government determine its character quite as 
much as the form of organization itself. 

The style is simple, clear, and vivid. There 
is nothing prosaic about the language, and the gen- 
eral reader would enjoy the book, even if he had 
nothing but a scant practical knowledge of the 
subject. College students should not object to the 
tendency toward popular language, which is exem- 

* Books reviewed in these columns may be ordered 
from PusBLICc MANAGEMENT, 923 East 6oth Street, Chi- 
cago. 


plified in the author’s statement that the city com- 
missioners may “flimflam the public to a queen’s 
taste” (p. 124). The chapters are short: there is 
nothing encyclopaedic in their nature. According- 
ly, the book is not so long as some other texts on 
the subject. For the student of municipal govern- 
ment this should prove stimulating as an intro- 
ductory manual. 
FRANK M. STEWART 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


The Public Works Department in American Cities. 
By CLareNce E. Riptey. New York: Mu- 
nicipal Administration Service, 1929. Pp. 51. 
Mr. Ridley states in the introduction of his 

report that he had two objectives in view when he 
began his study of public works departments. 
First, he wished to find and describe general prin- 
ciples which may be evolving in the organization 
of these departments. Second, he wished to discov- 
er the extent to which activities commonly classed 
as public works are being concentrated in one de- 
partment. 

His first purpose could not be realized because 
conditions were found to be so nebulous that no 
generally adopted principles of organization were 
discernible in the make-up of existing departments. 
There is no agreement upon the kinds of undertak- 
ings which should be classed as public works and 
there is little similarity in the departmental organ- 
izations. However, as it was discovered that similar 
public-works activities are not concentrated any- 
where in particular, the second purpose was accom- 
plished. In every respect, the study proved its 
worth by revealing the startling confusion and by 
vividly displaying the need for a pattern to be fol- 
lowed in organizing departments of public works. 

The information gathered was sufficient to be 
convincing. Inquiry was made of twenty-five cities 
ranging in population from 30,000 to 2,000,000 
and about equally apportioned among the three 
principal forms of city government. In addition to 
data on the organization and administration of 
existing departments, information was obtained on 
the ways in which undertakings, properly classed 
as public works or sometimes so grouped, are ac- 
complished in these cities. This information is 
clearly presented in tables and diagrams and dis- 
cussed in the text. With this store of data before 
the reader, the author takes up the classification of 
public works activities and discusses their relation- 
ship to allied governmental functions. Proposed 
schemes of departmental organization are devel- 
oped for cities in different population groups and, 
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in the final chapter, the administrative head of the 
department of public works is considered. A bib- 
liography is appended to the report. 

As the inquiry yielded only evidence of a chaos 
without principles, Mr. Ridley was forced, in pre- 
paring his organization proposals, to fall back on 
logic and pure reason supported by his own consid- 
erable experience and by general administrative 
practices. Consequently, the proposals do not seem 
to grow naturally out of the information presented 
in the first part of the report. If the proposals 
have had the proof of test in practice it is not ap- 
parent from the text. However, the suggested 
forms of organization seem practical and are sup- 
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ported by sound reasoning. If they are studied, as 
Mr. Ridley intends, not as rigid molds but rather 
as examples of the application of organization prin- 
ciples which he advances, and proper allowance is 
made for local requirements, the suggested organi- 
zation plans should prove helpful where more effi- 
cient functioning of public works departments is 
sought. Moreover, the revelations of the study 
should be an incentive to seek better organization 
and administration. 


C. A. HowLanb 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 
PHILADELPHIA 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


Accounting 


Manual of Pathfinder Accounting System for 
Municipalities. Los Angeles: Charles R. Hadley 
Company, 1929. Pp. 96. 

This book outlines a complete municipal ac- 
counting system, together with a discussion of prin- 
ciples which apply. Sample forms, which the pub- 
lishers are prepared to furnish, are included and 
their use carefully explained. Accounts are fully 
classified by funds; proprietary and budgetary ac- 
counts are consolidated into one group; accounts 
are kept on a revenue and expenditure basis; fixed 
assets and liabilities are grouped separately; com- 
plete general ledger control of all accounts is pro- 
vided and several financial forms are presented. 


City Planning 


“Redistribution of Land,” Local Government 
Abroad, III (October, 1929), 3-11. 

In this article is described the replatting pro- 
cedure in Germany. The procedure is based on the 
assumption that the redistribution of land is a mat- 
ter of public interest in that it will assist in the de- 
velopment of the area as building land. It is ap- 
plied to land which is as yet mainly unbuilt. The 
plots of land to be redistributed are pooled, and all 
the land needed for streets and public places is then 
deducted and vested in the city. The remainder of 
the land pooled is divided among the previous 
owners in the same proportions as existed prior to 
the pooling, and in as nearly as possible the same 
position. 

Owners are entitled to money compensation 
for land reserved for streets and places in excess of 
35 or 40 per cent of the total area pooled. This and 
other compensations are paid from a “redistribu- 
tion levy” assessed against owners whose new plots 
exceed their old holdings in value. 


Crime 


Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, 
An Analysis of 11, 180 Misdemeanor Cases, Report 
No. 6. December, 1929. Pp. 12. 

This analysis of 11,180 misdemeanant arrests 
is based on the records of the Cincinnati Police De- 
partment for the first six months of 1929. The in- 
vestigation revealed that 34 per cent of the arrests 
were for disorderly conduct and vagrancy; 17 per 
cent for sex offenses; 15 per cent each for violating 
liquor laws and for drunkenness and 29 per cent for 
offenses such as gambling, petit larceny, and so on. 
It was found that 40 per cent of all the misdemean- 
ant arrests are of the unemployed class. Investiga- 
tion also revealed that violating liquor laws and 
gambling show a much higher percentage of the 
colored than of the white, while the white group 
seems to predominate in offenses against family 
and children, sex offenses, drunkenness, and fraud 
and embezzlement. The interesting fact is that 43 
per cent of all misdemeanant arrests were of ne- 
groes who comprise less than 8 per cent of the total 
population of Cincinnati. 

Forty-two per cent of all the offenders were 
found to be in the age group between twenty to 
thirty. 

With regard to residence, 73 per cent of the 
arrests made were of offenders who live in what is 
known as the congested area or the residential 
downtown section, which constitutes about 35 per 
cent of the population of Cincinnati. Of the total 
arrests only 12 per cent were committed by those 
who reside out of the city or else have no home. 

A study of the trends of arrests by hours of 
the day and days of the week shows that the peak 
is reached in the late evening and on Saturdays and 
Sundays. Investigation of the disposition of cases 
in the municipal court revealed that only about 
one-third of the cases are given a fine and costs. 
and only 5 per cent receive a jail sentence, or fine 
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and sentence. Over 50 per cent of the cases pay no 
costs, fine or sentence; of these cases 21 per cent 
are discharged outright, and in 29 per cent of the 
cases, the costs are suspended. There is a variation 
in the disposition of cases in the municipal court 
according to months, which seems to point out the 
fact that the personal element of the trial judge is 
a large factor in the variance of dispositions. 
Judges usually sit for three month periods, and 
there is a distinct variation in the disposition of 
cases in the different periods. 


Fire Administration 


National Fire Protection Association, Build- 
ing Exits Code. Boston (60 Batterymarch Street ) : 
National Fire Protection Association, 1929. (2d 
ed.) Pp. 110. 

This Code covers the construction, arange- 
ment, and use of exit facilities necessary to provide 
safe means of egress from structures, together with 
such features of construction and protection as 
have bearing on safety of egress. It covers both 
new and existing construction. This Code, which 
has been approved by the American Standards 
Association, includes sections on only five occupan- 
cies: schools, department stores, factories, hos- 
pitals and institutions, and places of public as- 
sembly. 


Municipal Government (General) 


Maxey, Chester C. Urban Democracy. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath and Company, 1929. Pp. 408. 
See Book Review section this issue. 


Public Works 

Ridley, Clarence E., The Public Works De- 
partment in American Cities. New York: Munic- 
ipal Administration Service, 1929. Pp. 51. 


See Book Review section this issue. 


Social Welfare 


Rubinow, I. M., “Can Private Philanthropy 
Do It?” Social Service Review, I11 (September, 
1929), 301-04. 

The individual when approached by the com- 
munity chest is told that one contribution cares for 
the problem of poverty in his city. Thus the com- 
munity chest assumes responsibility yet there is no 
machinery available for enforcing this responsibil- 
ity. The author writes that when collections fall 
short and additional funds are requested by agen- 
cies in the community chest, the individual be- 
comes indignant and refuses to contribute, with 
the result that this non-governmental organization 
breaks down at the first serious test and makes ap- 
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peals to the constituted governmental authority for 
aid. 

The community chest is an admission that the 
general community responsibility for the preven- 
tion and relief of poverty exists, but it is the or- 
ganized political authority that has the power to 
carry it out. Although the relief of distress as a 
definite governmental function seems to go con- 
trary to American political and social philanthropy, 
the author points out that it is not at all contrary to 
actual practice, as 87 per cent of American cities 
grant outdoor poor relief besides the traditional 
support of institutions for dependent children. The 
extent of outdoor relief, however, is very uneven. 
In Massachusetts, twenty-six cities spend $1.25 per 
capita for outdoor relief. Outside of that state, 
some of the larger cities that grant outdoor relief 
are New York City, Bridgeport, Buffalo, Ro- 
chester, Newark, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Cincinnati, and Los Angeles. 

The author states that whenever a policy of 
outdoor poor relief has been definitely adopted by 
the city, conditions of poor relief are very much 
more satisfactory, for the necessary funds are more 
readily available. For example, Detroit, in 1926, 
distributed $1,040,000, while the two largest pri- 
vate family case work agencies in Cleveland did 
not exceed $275,000. When the closing of the Ford 
shops created an increased demand for relief, the 
City of Detroit was able to more than double the 
monthly relief expenditures. 

With regard to the opportunity for dishonesty 
in the application of poor relief through govern- 
mental machinery, the author states that inefficien- 
cy and corruption charged against public welfare 
departments are infinitesimal as compared with 
corruption in such departments as public works. 

The question of probable cost of public relief 
is important. The author estimates that for the 
urban population of the United States, from $60,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000 would be required for out- 
door relief and a total of perhaps $200,000,000 for 
social work in general. From five to six dollars per 
capita is probably a liberal allowance for most 
cities. The author goes on to point out that this 
would not be an exorbitant price for relief. He be- 
lieves that the government should take over all 
poor relief and that experimentation should remain 
the field for private social work. 


Traffic 


Eno, William P., Simplification of Highway 
Trafic. Sagatuck, Connecticut: Eno Foundation 
for Highway Traffic Regulation, 1929. Pp. 206. 

This book deals with the various kinds of traf- 
fic guides, traffic regulation systems, elimination of 
a left-hand turn, methods of handling dead vehi- 
cles on roadways, and cost of traffic accidents. 














NEWS OF THE MONTH 


By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


The Sixteenth Annual Convention.—The 
sixteenth annual convention of the International 
City Managers’ Association was held in Fort 
Worth, Texas, November 20-23, 1929. The regis- 
tration was 164, of which number eighty-one were 
city managers. New officers elected were: presi- 
dent, Clifford W. Ham, city manager, Pontiac, 
Michigan; first vice-president, Stephen B. Story, 
city manager, Rochester, New York; second vice- 
president, Charles A. Carran, city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; and third vice-president, Herbert 
L. Woolhiser, city manager, Winnetka, Illinois. In 
addition to the new officers, the executive com- 
mittee is composed of: O. E. Carr, C. A. Bingham, 
C. M. Osborn, Harrison G. Otis, John N. Edy, and 
R. W. Rigsby. 

With regard to committees the retiring presi- 
dent, R. W. Rigsby, reported that he had appointed 
John N. Edy to work with the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada; Col. C. 
O. Sherrill to work with the American Manage- 
ment Association; and Stephen B. Story, with the 
Taylor Society. He further reported that he had 
appointed a committee on the essential qualifica- 
tions of a city manager, with A. R. Hatton as chair- 
man, and a committee on training for public 
administration, with Clifford W. Ham as chairman. 
The Association is represented on the governing 
board of the Municipal Administration Service by 
H. F. Burkholder, R. W. B. Hart, and Stephen B. 
Story; on the National Committee on Municipal 
Standards by Louis Brownlow, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, and R. W. Rigsby; and on the National Com- 
mittee on Municipal Reporting, by J. P. Broome 
and Col. C. O. Sherrill. 

The research committee reported that work 
would begin at once on the development of meas- 
urement standards as a basis for municipal report- 
ing, this study to extend over a three-year period. 
As to finances, Louis Brownlow, chairman, re- 
ported: (1) that the Julius Rosenwald Fund of 
Chicago had contributed $30,000, to be appro- 
priated $10,000 annually for a three-year period, 
ending October 31, 1932, for studies and consulta- 
tion service; (2) that the Spelman Fund of New 
York had appropriated $5,000 for traveling fellow- 
ships for a two-year period ending October 31, 1931 
(for details see PusLic MANAGEMENT for Decem- 
ber, page 704), which together with the $8,000 for 
committee meetings, previously reported makes 
$13,000 from this source; and (3) that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago had appropriated $27,000 for a 
three-year period ending June 1, 1932. Thus the 


Association has been granted a total of $25,500 per 
year for the next two to three years. He reported 
further that work was progressing on the project 
decided upon at the July meeting in Chicago, and 
that the standards set up for street sanitation had 
been approved by the International Association of 
Street Sanitation Officials at their convention at 
Jacksonville, Florida, in October, 1920. 

As to the future, Mr. Brownlow explained that 
the money already appropriated justified adding at 
once a full time man to the staff at Association 
headquarters to carry on the work of developing 
measurement standards with other functional 
groups and that plans were under way to solicit 
further financial support from additional sources 
and then to proceed with other research projects 
contained in the tentative program decided upon 
at the Asheville Convention in September, 1928. 

San Francisco was selected as the convention 
city for 1930. It is expected that the convention 
will be held either late in September, or early in 
October. The executive committee was authorized 
to fix the exact date of the meeting giving due con- 
sideration to the invitation from the Governmental 
Research Association and the National Municipal 
League, in order to make possible a joint meeting 
should these organizations decide to meet in San 
Francisco. 

The ladies attending the Fort Worth conven- 
tion formed an association known as “The Second 
Fiddles,” the purpose being to become better ac- 
quainted with each other. Mrs. O. E. Carr was 
elected president and Mrs. A. M. Wilson, secretary. 
Wives of city managers who have attended pre- 
vious conventions but who were not present at Fort 
Worth should communicate with Mrs. A. M. Wil- 
son of Colorado Springs. 


The National Conference on Improving 
Government.—What can probably be character- 
ized as the most successful National Conference 
on Improving Government since the inauguration 
of these meetings in 1894, took place November 
12-14 in Chicago. The National Municipal League, 
the Governmental Research Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Civic Secretaries, and the 
Proportional Representation League, co-operated 
in the conference. 

While it may be some time before the council- 
manager plan of government is adopted by the 
Great Lakes metropolis, vigorous sentiment in be- 
half of the plan was displayed by Chicagoans at 
the conference. 
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Approximately 300 political scientists and 
governmental experts from all sections of the 
country were at the conference, of which number 
184 were officially registered. 

One of the outstanding features of the three- 
day session was the debate on the question, “Is the 
manager plan adaptable to counties”? Professor 
A. R. Hatton of Northwestern University took the 
affirmative and Professor Kirk H. Porter of the 
University of Iowa the negative. Vigorous discus- 
sion followed the presentation of both sides of the 
argument, in which Anton J. Cermak, president of 
the Cook County Board of Commissioners, Profes- 
sor Paul W. Wager of the University of North 
Carolina, and Richard S. Childs, president of the 
National Municipal League, joined. Consensus of 
opinion was strongly in favor of the manager plan 
as the immediate practical solution to the county 
probiem. 

Following the morning debate, the committee 
on county-manager plan of the National Municipal 
League started work on the drafting of a model 
law providing for the county manager plan. This 
law would stand as a parallel to the model city 
charter of the National Municipal League, which 
has been used by the majority of the 397 American 
cities which now have the manager plan. Comple- 
tion of the work of this committee is anticipated 
during the coming year. 

That sentiment throughout the country is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a strong central execu- 
tive in counties was shown by a survey conducted 
by Professor Wager for the National Municipal 
League. Experts in every state in the union were 
consulted. Thirty-one states were unanimous in 
favoring a county manager. Opinion in nine states 
was divided. Of the remaining states, where no 
need was seen for such an executive, the majority 
were New England states, where the county is a 
nominal governmental unit. Professor John A. 
Fairlie of the University of Illinois, is chairman of 
the county manager committee, and Professor 
Wager, secretary. 

Among the other committees at work during 
the convention, attention focussed principally on 
the committee on the model election system of the 
National Municipal League. Professor Charles E. 
Merriam of the University of Chicago is chairman, 
and Joseph P. Harris of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, secretary, of this committee. A thorough-going 
report recommending widespread revision of our 
present election system was presented. This report 
should be completed within a few months. 

Other subjects discussed by the conference 
which aroused the interest of the press generally 
were those of “regional consolidation” and “avia- 
tion and municipal progress.” Professor Merriam 
and Professor Thomas H. Reed of the University 
of Michigan, discussed the former topic, empha- 


sizing that regional government is vital to the 
progress of the larger cities. William B. Stout, 
president of the Stout Air Lines, in considering the 
aviation problems of cities, declared that the prog- 
ress of the city of the future would be measured 
by the airport facilities it provided, just as in the 
past concrete pavement has told the story. 

At the annual banquet, former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden praised the work of the confer- 
ence and affiliated organizations. Russell Wilson, 
former associate editor of the Cincinnati Times- 
Star and councilman-elect of Cincinnati, contrasted 
the Ohio city under the old régime and under the 
council-manager plan, and predicted that this 
form of government was the one to solve the many 
complicated problems of the city of Chicago. 

Of considerable significance was the increased 
attendance at the conference this year, combined 
with the wide interest displayed by the newspapers 
of the country. It testifies to the steady progress 
that is being made in “getting across” the impor- 
tance and the practicability of honest, efficient 
local government. 

Howarp P. Jones 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Ohio Turns to the Classified Property Tax. 
—By an overwhelming vote, Ohio has decided to 
cast her lot with the states which are experimenting 
with the classified property tax. The uniform rule, 
which had been a part of the Ohio constitution 
since the adoption of the constitution of 1851, was 
discarded on November 5 by an amendment, effec- 
tive January 1, 1930, which will make it possible 
for the General Assembly to classify property for 
purposes of taxation. 

There is a catch to the new provision, how- 
ever. By it the ad valorem tax on real estate is con- 
stitutionally limited to not more than one and one- 
half per cent of its value. This tax limitation is the 
same that is now used under the statutes. Addi- 
tional levies are possible on a vote of the people of 
the district to be affected. 

The success of the amendment at this election 
is due largely to the efforts of the All Ohio Tax 
League, an organization consisting principally of in- 
fluential members of the Ohio Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Ohio Farm Bureau and Grange. In 
ten previous efforts to abolish the uniform rule, the 
farmers have always opposed a change. This time, 
their co-operation was purchased by conceding 
them the tax limitation upon real estate. 

Many intelligent voters were undecided as to 
whether to vote for or against the amendment. 
They felt that the placing of a tax limit in the con- 
stitution was too high a price to pay for the aboli- 
tion of the uniform rule. What finally turned the 
balance in many instances was the hope and ex- 
pectation that the new amendment will ultimately 








= 





result in an income tax for state purposes, which 
has heretofore been prevented by the uniform 
rule. There is definite constitutional sanction for 
such an income tax, although one-half the pro- 
ceeds are required to be returned to the municipal- 
ity in which they are paid. 

The 1931 General Assembly will be faced with 
the stupendous task of providing legislation to 
make the new amendment effective. The Tax 
League is maintaining its organization to make 
studies and frame suggested bills. The Governor 
has appointed a large committee to make a similar 
study and report to the legislature when it con- 
venes. Many private organizations and bureaus 
also will formulate programs. The 1931 session 
should prove quite interesting to students of gov- 
ernment and taxation. 

HARVEY WALKER 

Outro State UNIVERSITY 


Proportional Representation Elections in 
Ohio Council-Manager Cities —On November 5, 
four of the Ohio cities operating under the council- 
manager plan elected their councils by proportion- 
al representation. Cleveland was using P. R. for 
the fourth time, Cincinnati for the third, Hamilton 
for the second, and Ashtabula for the eighth. 

On the same day Hamilton and Ashtabula 
voted on charter amendments to do away with 
P. R. and substitute plurality election at large on 
a non-partisan ballot without primaries. The 
Hamilton proposal was defeated by 8,611 votes to 
3,157, P. R. being upheld by a vote of two to one 
or better in every one of the six wards and losing 
only one precinct out of seventy-seven. The Ash- 
tabula proposal carried by 2,639 votes to 1,935. 
The little lakeport thus acquires the questionable 
distinction of being the first American city to 
abolish P. R. as well as the first to adopt it. There 
have now been ten referenda in American cities on 
attempts to do away with P. R., nine of which 
have been unsuccessful. 

There are a number of reasons for the surpris- 
ing difference in two of the referenda this fall, not 
the least important being the fact that Hamilton- 
ians have a vivid memory of the political condi- 
tions which P. R. effectively supplanted two years 
ago, while fourteen years have elapsed since P. R. 
put an end to party organization domination in 
Ashtabula. The attack on P. R. in Hamilton was 
recognized by nearly everyone as an attempt at a 
comeback on the part of the political machine 
which controlled the city until two years ago, but 
which won only one seat out of seven in the first 
election under P. R. In Ashtabula the attack was 
more respectably championed by people who ob- 
jected to giving certain elements even the minori- 
ty representation of which they were assured un- 
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The two Hamilton papers, the Evening Jour- 
nal and the Daily News, both upheld P. R. and 
called the amendment “‘a stab at the heart of the 
charter,” since it would have opened the way for 
an organized minority to control the council at the 
expense of a divided majority and appoint a new 
manager to serve its own ends. On the other hand, 
the only Ashtabula paper, the Star-Beacon, which 
formerly upheld P. R., this time under new man- 
agement urged its repeal. In spite of these handi- 
caps and others it seems probable that the friends 
of P. R. in Ashtabula could have weathered this 
attack as they had two earlier ones if they had 
taken it more seriously and carried through as in- 
tensive a defense campaign as did the Women’s 
City Club and the Charter Commission group in 
Hamilton. 

All four of the P. R. elections in Ohio gave 
encouragement to the friends of good government. 
In Ashtabula the trouble-making councilmen were 
all replaced by others. In Hamilton, the independ- 
ent “charter” administration increased its repre- 
sentation from four to five out of seven, while the 
machine ticket on a platform attacking Manager 
Price as an out-of-town manager failed to poll even 
one-seventh of the votes which would have given 
jt one place. In Cincinnati, the independent City 
Charter Committee elected six out of nine for the 
third time in succession. In Cleveland the Maschke 


‘organization hold on the council was reduced from 


17 to 13 out of 25, with three of the 13 endorsed 
by independent groups, and 11 new members were 
elected, several having been drafted for the race 
by the new independent Progressive Government 
Committee. In fact a case might be made for say- 
ing of each of the four P. R. councils just elected 
what Philip H. Porter of the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er said of the new council in Cleveland, “the coun- 
cil as a whole is easily the best ever elected.” 
Georce H. HALtertrt, Jr. 


Philadelphia’s Prequalification Ordinance 
Declared Void.—A law passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature of 1874 gives Philadelphia the 
right to let contracts for public works to the lowest 
responsible bidder “‘under such regulations as shall 
be prescribed by ordinance.” Until recently pro- 
posals were accepted from anyone who wished to 
bid, and if the lowest bidder was not responsible, 
the work might be let to the next higher bidder if 
he were responsible, or all bids be rejected and the 
work be readvertised. On June 4, 1920, an ordi- 
nance was approved requiring the prequalification 
of bidders, and a short time thereafter of twelve 
applicants for a subway contract submitting ques- 
tionnaires, three were rejected. Later a taxpayer’s 
suit (Harris v. Philadelphia, C. P. No. 1, June 
Term, 1929. No. 10159) was brought to test the 
city’s right to refuse to accept bids from contrac- 
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tors who were not considered qualified. The suit 
has resulted in a decision (granting a preliminary 
injunction) that the prequalification ordinance is 
contrary to the act of 1874 and therefore invalid. 

The court states that the old practice of re- 
ceiving all bids and then deciding upon the lowest 
responsible bidder “led to many charges of unfair- 
ness due to the fact that the bidder actually lowest 
might be refused the contract” and that prequali- 
fication ‘“‘may be a more scientific method of se- 
curing bids,” but asks: “Does it properly safe- 
guard the rights of all contractors as well as the 
city of Philadelphia?” Though admitting the di- 
rector’s discretionary power to reject a low bidder 
considered not responsible to perform the contract 
bid upon, and that he may be better able to form a 
sensible conclusion if he beforehand possessed re- 
liable information, it sees danger in the personal or 
political pressure to which he may be subjected to 
reject the lowest bidder for a favorite “if per- 
mitted to select from a prequalified list.” 

The court fears that pressure may be used to 
gain a position on a prequalified list ; that prequali- 
fication is susceptible to too many influences which 
may defeat a fair and untrammeled bid; that the 
questionnaires may not be comprehensive enough 
to bring out prospective bidder’s qualifications. 

The court concludes that the ordinance of 
1929 restricts and limits free competitive bidding; 
fails to establish a proper comprehensive standard 
whereby the qualifications of all bidders may be 
judged; and is not in accord with the provisions of 
an act of assembly, and is therefore not legal. It is 
expected that the case will be carried to the su- 
preme court, regardless of the final decision in the 
common pleas court. 

Puivip A. BEATTY 

BuREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH 

PHILADELPHIA 


Elections in Council-Manager Cities.—In 
Cincinnati, the independent group has won its 
third victory, having secured six of the nine seats 
on the council. It was reported that the opposition 
attempted to present a platform which would sup- 
port City Manager C. O. Sherrill, but discredit the 
charter committee. The newspapers discredited the 
attempt, and three of the four papers took their 
stand for the charter. 

In Rochester, the councilmanic election re- 
sulted favorably for the council-manager govern- 
ment, with five of the nine councilmen supporting 
the charter. 

For the first time since the introduction of the 
manager plan, Cleveland will have a city council 
not definitely dominated by Maurice Maschke, and 
the old guard of the Republican party, according to 
Randolph O. Huus writing in the National Munici- 
pal Review. Mr. Huus states that the caliber of 
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the new council as a body is much higher than in 
recent years. Twelve of the Progressive Govern- 
ment Committee’s candidates were elected. The 
Republicans elected thirteen, thus maintaining a 
majority, but three of the thirteen have independ- 
ent leanings. 

A movement is under way in Kansas City, 
Missouri, to secure the election in March of an 
independent council. 


Ashtabula Votes on Amendments to Charter. 
—The council-manager charter adopted in Janu- 
ary, 1916, was amended at the November 5 elec- 
tion. One amendment prohibits the council from 
dismissing a city manager, city auditor, or solicitor 
without a public hearing. The second abolishes the 
proportional representation system of electing 
councilmen. The third amendment adopted re- 
quires signatures of only 20 per cent of the electors 
on petitions calling for an election on the recall of 
any councilmen. Formerly 75 per cent of the sig- 
natures on the original nominating petition had to 
be secured. An amendment providing for a four- 
year term for councilmen to replace the present 
two-year term was defeated. A proposal to raise 
the salary of councilmen from $100 a year to $600 
also met defeat. 


What State and Sectional City Managers’ 
Associations Are Doing.—The New England City 
Managers’ Association, meeting in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, early in November, elected as their 
president William Plattner, Brattleboro, Vermont; 
vice-president, James E. Barlow, Portland, Maine; 
and secretary-treasurer, Roy M. Wilcomb, Spring- 
field, Vermont. The executive committee consists 
of William A. Holt, New London, Connecticut’ 
Harry A. Goodale, Middleboro, Massachusetts; 
and Frederick W. Ford, Jr., Auburn, Maine. C. A. 
Bingham was the retiring president. 

The California Association of City Managers 
held their annual meeting in Oakland, in October, 
and elected as their president Oscar F. Weissgerber, 
who was then city manager of San Mateo; first 
vice-president, A. E. Stockburger, of Alhambra; 
second vice-president, W. B. Hogan, of Stockton; 
and secretary, J. H. Jamison, assistant city man- 
ager of Berkeley. J. W. Charleville of Glendale 
was the retiring president. 

Nine city managers from different parts of 
Michigan met in Lansing in November and made 
plans for a permanent organization of Michigan 
city managers, which, it is planned, will be asso- 
ciated with the Michigan Municipal League and 
the International City Managers’ Association. 
Clifford W. Ham, of Pontiac, is chairman of the 
program committee for another meeting which will 
be held in Lansing this month. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
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Municipal League, twelve Oklahoma city manag- 
ers held a meeting and selected J. H. Bender of 
Duncan as temporary chairman of the group, 
which proposes to secure the co-operation of other 
managers in the state and organize a state associa- 
tion. 


With the City Managers.—C. A. Bingham, 
city manager of Norwood, Massachusetts, working 
under the auspices of a speakers’ bureau, has re- 
cently delivered addresses on council-manager gov- 
ernment to groups in Bangor, Maine, and Brain- 
tree, Foxboro, and Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

J. W. CHARLEVILLE, city manager of Glen- 
dale, California, reports that there is always a sur- 
plus in the water and light department in spite of 
the fact that the rates have been lowered three 
times during the past four years and the tax rate 
reduced an equal number of times. The surplus 
from tax revenue at the end of the year is generally 
spent for capital outlay, an annex to the city hall 
having been built in this way recently. 

R. M. Dorton, city manager of Monterey, 
California, is credited with having brought to a 
successful conclusion attempts to secure a pro- 
tected harbor for Monterey. Army engineers have 
recommended that a $610,000 breakwater be con- 
structed by the Federal government. 
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GeorGE GARRETT, city manager of Astoria, 
Oregon, writes that in the past two years operat- 
ing expenses have been reduced $16,000, or 11.3 
per cent. 

L. A. GoINEs, city manager of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, has written an article entitled, “The Small 
Town Police Department,” which appeared in the 
Nebraska Municipal Review for October. 

FRANK C. HIGGINBOTHAM, city manager of 
Sapulpa, Oklahoma, was recently elected president 
of the Oklahoma Municipal League. 

T. C. NortH, borough manager, Blairsville, 
Pennsylvania, has written an article on cone wall 
dams for a small city reservoir which appeared in 
the September—October issue of Concrete High- 
ways. 

HumeE K. Now tan, city manager of Hinton, 
West Virginia, was recently granted a $100 a month 
increase in salary. 

H. G. Oris, city manager, Beloit, Wisconsin, 
has effected a reduction in the city tax levy of more 
than $100,000 as compared with the average for 
the past ten years, and reduced the tax rate $1.60 
as compared with 1928. 

Paut A. VoLcKER, city manager of Cape May, 
New Jersey, in his capacity of publicity agent for 
Cape May is visiting neighboring cities to make 
talks on council-manager government. 


RECENT CITY MANAGER APPOINTMENTS 


Colorado Springs, Colorado.—A. M. Wilson, 
who has been city manager for eight and one-half 
years, resigned on January 1 and Earl Mosley, 
superintendent of the light and power department, 
was appointed to succeed him. Mr. Wilson, who is 
sixty-five years old, feels entitled to a much needed 
rest and is planning an extended trip. He was first 
vice-president of the Association in 1926-27. 


Coral Gables, Florida.—Edmund K. Fried- 
man, director of public service in Coral Gables and 
for a short time acting city manager, was recently 
appointed city manager. Mr. Friedman’s predeces- 
sor, R. M. Davidson, who resigned on November 
1, 19209, had been city manager since May, 1925. 


Mt. Lebanon, Pennsylvania.—Elijah Gray, 
borough manager, has resigned and on December 
2, George J. Irwin was appointed to succeed him. 


Panhandle, Texas.—Frank J. Harper, city 
manager, resigned, effective December 31, to be- 
come associated with the Southern Air Made Well 
Company of Dallas. J. G. Wadsworth, a local man, 
has been appointed to the city managership. Mr. 
Harper had been city manager since July, 1926. 


Piqua, Ohio.—L. G. Whitney, who has been 
city manager of Westerville, Ohio, since 1925, was 


appointed city manager of Piqua, effective January 
I, 1930. Piqua adopted a council-manager charter 
in July, 1929, and the new council was elected in 
November. 


Portsmouth, Ohio.—C. A. Harrell, who has 
been executive assistant to City Manager C. O. 
Sherrill of Cincinnati for the past two years, has 
been appointed the first city manager of Ports- 
mouth, effective January 1, 1930. Mr. Harrell 
holds degrees from the following schools: Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Columbia University, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. His ex- 
perience includes two years with the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce, five years in educational 
work, and connections with various engineering 
firms. 


Radford, Virginia.—H. W. Rankin of Wil- 
son, North Carolina, was appointed city manager 
of Radford on November 1. Mr. Rankin is a grad- 
uate in engineering of the University of Kansas. 
For the past five years he has been an engineer for 
the highway commission of Wilson County, North 
Carolina. Mr. Rankin succeeds R. W. Arthur, who 
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resigned several months ago after serving four and 
one-half years. Mr. Arthur was recently appointed 
town manager of Wytheville, Virginia, which is 
not yet listed as a council-manager city. 


San Mateo, California.—Without giving any 
reason for its action, the council on December 2, 
dismissed Oscar F. Weissgerber as city manager 
and appointed E. P. Wilsey, deputy county survey- 
or of Redwood City, California, to the position. 
Mr. Weissgerber had been city manager of San 
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Mateo for five years. In October, 1929, he was 
elected president of the California Association of 
City Managers. 


Springfield, Ohio.—Clyde E. Wallingford, 
city clerk and acting city manager, was selected by 
the council as city manager on November 25, 1920. 
Mr. Wallingford had been assistant to former city 
manager R. W. Flack, who resigned to accept the 
city managership of Durham, North Carolina, in 
September, 1920. 


ELECTIONS 


Calgary, Alberta, Canada.—At an election 
held on November 20, the council-manager form 
of government was adopted by a vote of 4,937 to 
4,620. Calgary now has the commission form of 
government. The council-manager government 
will become effective January 1, 1931. 


Flint, Michigan.—This city of over 130,000 
population adopted a council-manager charter at a 
special election on December 2 by a vote of 5,171 
to 3,824. The first primary election will be held on 
March 17, 1930, and on April 7, nine commission- 
ers will be elected. The new council will take 
office on April 14 

The new charter provides that the nine com- 
missioners be elected at large for terms of three 
years, with a compensation of $10 for each meeting 
attended; election of a mayor by commissioners 
from their own membership; appointment by the 
city manager of all department heads except city 
clerk, attorney, and finance director, these to be 
named by the commission; and the establishment 
of the departments of law, finance, public works, 
public welfare, public safety, and purchases and 
supplies 


New Rochelle, New York.—The first council 
under the new council-manager charter, adopted 
November 5, will be elected in the fall of 1931 and 
take office on January 1, 1932, instead of 1931, as 
was reported in the December issue of PusLic 
MANAGEMENT. The council-manager charter pro- 
vides for a council of five elected at large on a 
non-partisan ballot for four-year terms, with sala- 
ries of $2,000 each except the mayor who receives 
$3,000. It provides for six departments: finance, 
law, public works, public safety, public welfare, 
and purchase and supply. The charter also pro- 
vides that during the first three years after it be- 
comes effective no one can be appointed as city 
manager who has not had three years’ service as a 
city manager. 


San Bruno, California.—A referendum on 
the adoption of a council-manager charter which 
had been scheduled for August, 19020, has been 
postponed until the time of the regular election in 
April, 1930. 


San Diego, California—On December 10, 
the people of San Diego defeated the proposed 
council-manager charter by a vote of 14,298 to 
8,742. 


CITIES STUDYING THE COUNCIL-MANAGER PLAN 


Appleton, Wisconsin.—A City Manager 
Government Campaign Committee has been or- 
ganized and an educational campaign is now under 
way 


Dodge City, Kansas.—A committee of the 
local chamber of commerce is studying the coun- 
cil-manager plan. 


Duluth, Minnesota.— The Representative 
Government Committee, a local organization, is 
sponsoring a movement to secure the adoption of 
the council-manager plan 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin.—A committee has 


been organized and a campaign to secure the 


adoption of the council-manager plan has been 
launched. 


Helena, Montana.—<According to a local 
newspaper, the Commercial, Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs are unanimously in favor of the council- 
manager form and a joint committee has been 
appointed to circulate petitions calling for a spe- 
cial referendum on the question of changing the 
form of government. 


St. John, Kansas.—C. A. Jordan, city clerk, 
reports that a large group of people in that city 
are interested in adopting the council-manager 
form of government 












St. Joseph, Missouri.—In spite of the fact 
that the state legislature has twice refused to pass 
an act enabling St. Joseph to vote on a council- 
manager charter, the movement is still popular and 
the majority of the people still favor the council- 
manager plan, according to the president of a 
local business concern. A council-manager com- 
mittee has been appointed and an attempt will be 
made to pledge local candidates for the state legis- 
lature to work for the passage of an enabling act. 
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Stamford, Connecticut.—A special commit- 
tee appointed by the mayor is considering the ques- 
tion of a new charter. The Stamford Taxpayers’ 
Association has prepared and distributed to the 
people a circular describing the various forms of 
city government. 

Weymouth, Massachusetts——An official 
committee in this city of 25,000 people recently 
voted to place the question of the adoption of the 
council-manager plan on the ballot at the next 
election 


NEW ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


APPLICATIONS FOR ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


L. V. Bean, who has been city manager of 
Waycross, Georgia, since January, 1928, was born 
in Kentucky in 1887. He attended Collier’s Pre- 
paratory School and the University of Kentucky, 
studying civil engineering for three years at the 
latter institution. In 1907, he entered the employ 
of a railroad company and for the next twenty 
years held various positions such as draftsman, as- 
sistant engineer, cost engineer, and chief engineer 
in charge of maintenance and construction. After 
holding the latter position for seven years, Mr. 
Bean went into business for himself as a consulting 
engineer with offices in Bainbridge, Georgia, and 
Deland, Florida. 


Ratpu B. Catt, who has been city manager 
of Hoisington, Kansas, since April, 1927, was born 
in Kansas in 1885. After attending public schools, 
Mr. Call was engaged in various lines of business 
up to the time of his appointment as city manager. 
He is now an associate member. 


E. J. DONNELLY, who was appointed city 
manager of Two Rivers, Wisconsin, in June, 1928, 
was born in Michigan in 1897. He attended St. 
Thomas Military Academy at St. Paul, and the 
Michigan College of Mines, receiving a degree 
from the latter institution in ro19. Mr. Donnelly 
took graduate work in the School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs at Syracuse University in 
1924-25, where he received the degree of master 
of science in public administration. His engineer- 
ing experience includes the following: assistant 
county engineer of Ontonagon County, Michigan; 
resident engineer with the Michigan State High- 
way Department; city engineer of Ontonagon; 
assistant city engineer of West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida. He also has had some experience in city 
planning, and was at one time a member of the 
city council at Ontonagon. He is an associate 
member. 


W. Lovett Dovctas has been city manager 
of Dunedin, Florida, since April, 1928. He was 
born in that city in 1895, and attended Davidson 
College North Carolina for three years. Prior to 
his appointment as city manager, Mr. Douglas was 
in business for himself, handling builders’ supplies 
He is an associate member. 


J. M. FousHer, city manager of Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, since July, 1928, was born in 
North Carolina in 1902. He attended the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, where he received the 
degree of B.S. in civil engineering in 1926. For 
two years following his graduation, Mr. Foushee 
was city engineer of Chapel Hill and also an in- 
structor in engineering in the University of North 
Carolina. He is an associate member. 


A. B. Gidley, city manager of Compton, 
California, since September, 1928, was born in 
Iowa fifty-one years ago. He attended Black Hills 
College where he received a degree in 1896 which 
was approved by Iowa Wesleyan in 1902. For sev- 
eral years following his graduation in 1896 Mr 
Gidley engaged in mining engineering work. From 
1902-1911 he was city engineer of Lead, South 
Dakota; 1911-14, city engineer of Marshfield, 
Oregon; 1914-18, contracting business; 1918, cap- 
tain in a U. S. army engineering corps; 1910, 
resident state highway engineer in Oregon; 1920 
27, bridge construction work; and in 1927, 
appointed city manager of Burbank, California, 
where he served until the time of his appointment 
as city manager of Compton 
member. 


He is an associate 


WiviiaM E. O'Brien, city manager cf Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, since August, 1928, was born in 


that city in 1889. He received a degree in civil 


engineering from Marquette University in 1912 
Mr. O’Brien was county surveyor for Kenosha 
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County from 1912 to 1921, excepting for two years 
when he was field engineer for a private company. 
Other experience includes two years as supervisor 
of construction for Kenosha County; two years 
as chief of the inspection department of Kenosha, 
and two years as secretary of the city planning 
commisison of the same city. He is an associate 
member. 


J. W. B. THompson, who has been city man- 
ager of Franklin, Virginia, since November, 1927, 
was born in Virginia in 1896. He attended Fish- 
burne Military Academy three years, and in 1916 
graduated from the Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 
After serving in the army two years, Mr. Thomp- 
son attended Washington and Lee University, 
where he received a B.S. degree in 1921. For four 
years following his graduation he was an engineer 
for a construction company, and then two years 
more as chief engineer for the same company. 








WANTED—-ASSISTANT CITY-MANAGERSHIP 


A city engineer with eight years’ experience desires position as 
assistant to a city manager in order to become acquainted with 
managerial problems and with a view to entering the city man- 
ager profession. Is familiar with public works construction and 
maintenance, accounting, assessments, taxation, and legal ques- 
tions. Member of American Society of Civil Engineers. 

A. W. BEDELL, Faribault, Minn. 





E 7 Sameer 


| 
| Lynchburg Foundry Company 











Lynchburg, Va. 


Manufacturers of 
Cast Iron Bell and Spigot Water and Gas 


Pipe and Fittings 


| 
| 
| 


Flanged Pipe — Flanged Fittings 











ELEVATED TANKS 
STANDPIPES - BOILERS | 





There is a COLE Tank 
for every purpose 
R. D. COLE MFG. CO. 


Established | 854 
NEWNAN =. - GEORGIA 























EDSON 


DIAPHRAGM PUMPS 
and ACCESSORIES 


Hand, Gasoline and Electric Power 


Several Styles of 
Light and Heavy Duty Units 


aN 
For Long Service and Satisfaction 


Standardize on 


Edson Quality Pumps, Red Seal 


Diaphragms, Suction Hose, etc. 


Write for Catalogue T 


EDSON MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
49 D Street, South Boston, Mass. 

















MATHEWS 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
FIRE 
HYDRANTS 
Gate Valves 
Cast lron Pipe 
Fittings 


Manufactured and 
shipped from 


ONE PLANT 
by 





R. D. WOOD & CO. 
Phila., U.S.A. 














WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 














Woaarever your 
meter testing requirements 
are, Ford Testers can handle 
the work economically and 
conveniently. 







Standard Testers take one, 
three, four or five meters at 
atime. We have built special A few Satisfied 


testers for six, eight, ten and Users of 
twelve meters in series. Each FORD SERIES 
meter is clamped in separate- TESTERS 


ly. Units can be adapted in a 
few seconds for 5,"’, 344” or 
1” meters, and with special 
clamp will take 14,", 1)," and 
2”” meters. 


Chicago Water Dept. 
Five Series Testers 
Philadelphia Water 

Dept., Seven Series 





Testers. 
Ford Calibrated Tanks are IndianapolisW ater Co. 
accurate, convenient and Two 5-unit testers. 





Series Testers. , 
Community W ater Ser- \ ol 


etree Fesrpomice tess (Good Fire Hose Is Fire 


vice Co. Four Series 


Testers: Protection Insurance 


CincinnatiW ater Dept. o——— 
One 4-unit Tester. 








No fire department carn be more efficient | 


=> 
WATER METER SETTING & TESTING EQUIPMENT than the hose in its wagons. Every experienced 


Che Foro Meren Box * department man realizes thet dependable fire | A C 


hose is one of his maiastays in the continual 
battle against fire losses. 





The purchase of fire hose is an investment 





—not just another expenditure. It means an Epr 
_—— investment in efhcient, dependable fire pro- ; 
. 7 
_ Have Your Present |Hydrants — Vil 
. For over fifty years Paragon and the other 


these Features? | famous brands of Eureka manufacture have Ap 
: been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
removable head? . : - (is 

‘ quality and service. “Eureka” stays on the job 
protected operating ‘till the job is donet 
threads?—all bronze y L. 7 
drain?—simple, freeze “Standardize on Eureka! F 


proot construction: May we send you a free copy of our Daily VE 

} ruggedness ?—positive Fire Report Record Book ? 
f action? The Waterous r 

has. And it’s the sum of SO! 


such features that as- 
sures hydrant depend- 
ability. So it’s not to 
be wondered at that 
each new year sees a 
growth in Waterous 











i popularity. 
f | 
| May we send you the EUREKA FIRE HOSE MEG. CO. 
; saierleaaaaiees 50 CHURCH ST. es NEW YORK CITY 
¢ Wate Oud, Trade Mark 
pense — vee K Denver N 
joston c ansas City ; 
WATEROUS Chicago Los Angeles INE 
Columbus Minneapolis 
COMPANY | =s Poi 
Des Moines re Seattle 
St. Paul, Minnesota want ali en vw 
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